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Upper Great Lakes Regional 


Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Raymond C. Anderson To Be Federal Cochairman. 
November 16, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Raymond C. Anderson, of Maple City, Mich., to 
be Federal Cochairman of the Upper Great Lakes 
Regional Commission. He will succeed Thomas F. 
Schweigert, who became Alternate Federal Member of the 
Delaware River Basin Commission on September 6, 1973. 

From 1969 to 1971, Mr. Anderson served as executive 
assistant to Michigan Gov. William G. Milliken. He has 
been retired since 1971 and was also retired from 1964 
to 1969. From 1959 to 1964, he served as administrative 
assistant to then-Congressman Robert P. Griffin, from 
1952 to 1959, he was administrative assistant to Senator 
Charles E. Potter of Michigan, and he was administrative 
assistant to Congressman Roy O. Woodruff of Michigan 
from 1937 to 1944 and from 1946 to 1952. 

He was born on March 5, 1912, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Mr. Anderson was graduated from Grand Rapids 
Junior College in 1932. From 1944 to 1946, he served 
as an officer in the U.S. Navy. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Associated Press Managing 
Editors Association 


The President’s Remarks in a Question-and-Answer 
Session at the Association’s Annual Convention in 
Orlando, Florida. November 17, 1973 


THe Presment. President Quinn and ladies and 
gentlemen: 


When Jack Horner ,* who has been a correspondent 
in Washington and other places around the world, retired 
after 40 years, he once told me that if I thought that the 
White House Press Corps answered (asked) tough ques- 
tions, he (I) should hear the kind of questions the manag- 
ing editors asked him. Consequently, I welcome this 
opportunity tonight to meet with the managing editors of 
the Nation’s newspapers. 

I will not have an opening statement because I know, 
with 400 of you, it will be hard to get through all of the 
questions you have, and I understand the President has a 
prerogative of asking the first question. 

Mr. Quinn [John C. Quinn, Gannett Newspapers, and 
president, Associated Press Managing Editors Associa- 
tion] 

WATERGATE AND THE FUTURE 


Q. Mr. President, this morning, Governor Askew of 
Florida addressed this group and recalled the words of 
Benjamin Franklin. When leaving the Constitutional 
Convention he was asked, “What have you given us, sir, a 
monarch or a republic?” Franklin answered, “A republic, 
sir, if you can keep it.” 

Mr. President, in the prevailing pessimism of the linger- 
ing matter we call Watergate, can we keep that republic, 
sir, and how? 

Tue Presment. Well, Mr. Quinn, I would certainly 
not be standing here answering these questions unless I had 
a firm belief that we could keep the republic, that we must 
keep it, not only for ourselves, but for the whole world. 
I recognize that because of mistakes that were made, and 
I must take responsibility for those mistakes, whether in 
the campaign or during the course of an administration, 
that there are those who wonder whether this republic can 


survive. But I also know that the hopes of the whole 


world for peace, not only now, but in the years to come, 
rests in the United States of America. And I can assure you 
that as long as I am physically able to handle the position 
to which I was elected, and then reelected last November, 


1 Garnett D. (Jack) Horner was a reporter with the Washington 
Star from 1937 until his retirement in November 1973. Since 
1954 he was White House correspondent for that newspaper. 
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I am going to work for the cause of peace in the world, for 
the cause of prosperity without war and without inflation 
at home, and also to the best of my ability to restore con- 
fidence in the White House and in the President himself. 
It is a big job, but I think it can be done, and I intend to 
do it. 

PRESIDENTIAL TAPES 


Q. Mr. President, I am George Gill of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Would you please tell us, sir, when did 
you personally discover that two of the nine subpoenaed 
White House tapes did not exist, and why did you appar- 
ently delay for a matter of weeks disclosing this matter 
to the Federal court and to the public? 
Tue Present. Well, the first time that the fact that 
there were no recordings of the two conversations to 
which you referred—that they did not exist—came to my 
attention on approximately September 29 or September 
30. 
At that time, I was informed only that they might not 
exist because a search was not made, because seven of the 
nine recordings requested did exist, and my secretary, 
listening to them for me and making notes for me, pro- 
ceeded to go through those seven tapes. 
I should point out, incidentally, that the two which 
did not exist, in which there were no tape recordings of 
the conversations, were not ones that were requested by 
the Senate committee, and consequently, we felt that we 
should go forward with the ones that were requested by 
both the Senate committee and the others. 
_ When we finally determined that they could not be 

in existence was on October 26 of this year. And we 
learned it then when I directed the White House Counsel, 
Mr. Buzhardt, to question the Secret Service operatives 
as to what had happened to make sure that there might 
not be a possibility, due to the fact that the mechanism 
was not operating properly, that we might find them 
in some other place. 

He questioned them for 2 days and reported on the 
27th that he could not find them. He then, having had 
a date made—and he asked for the date sooner with 
Judge Sirica, he asked for a date on Thursday, you may 
recall I pointed that out in my press conference on the 
26th—Judge Sirica saw him on Tuesday in camera. The 
White House Counsel reported to Judge Sirica that the 
two tapes did not exist and gave him the reasons for it. 

The judge decided, and I think quite properly, that 
the reasons for the tape not existing should be made pub- 
lic and those involved with access to the tapes and those 
who operated the machines should be questioned so that 
there would be no question of the White House, some- 
body around the President, or even the President himself, 
having destroyed evidence that was important even 
though the Senate committee had not, as I have already 
pointed out, subpoenaed either of these two tapes. And 
since we are on this subject, and I do not want to be 


taking all of the time on it except that I know there is 
going to be enormous interest in it, not only among this 
audience here, but among our television viewers, let me 
point this out. 

I have done everything that I possibly can to provide 
the evidence that would have existed had we found the 
tapes: 

First, with regard to the tape of June 20, as you may 
recall, it was a 5-minute telephone conversation with the 
former Attorney General, John Mitchell, who had just 
left as campaign manager or was planning to leave as 
campaign manager at that time. 

I have a practice of keeping a personal diary—I can 
assure you not every day. Sometimes you are too tired 
at the end of a day to either make notes or dictate it into 
a dictabelt. 

On that particular day I happened to have dictated 
a dictabelt, and on the dictabelt for June 20, which I 
found, I found that I had referred to the conversation to 
John Mitchell, and I think it is fair to disclose to this 
audience what was there because it will be disclosed to 
the court. It has already been offered to the court and 
eventually I assume will be made public. 

It said, first, that I called John Mitchell to cheer him 
up because I knew he was terribly disheartened by what 
had happened in the so-called Watergate matter. Second, 
he expressed chagrin to me that the organization over 
which he had control could have gotten out of hand in 
this way. That was what was on that tape. 

Now, turning to the one on April 15, I thought I might 
have a dictabelt of that conversation as well. 

Let me tell you first why the telephone conversation 
was not recorded, not because of any deliberate attempt 
to keep the recording from the public, but because the 
only telephones in the residence of the White House which 
are recorded—the only telephone, there is only one, is 
the one that is in the office, the little Lincoln Sitting 
Room right off the Lincoln Bedroom. The call I made 
to John Mitchell was made at the end of the day at about 
6:30 just before going into dinner from the family quar- 
ters, and no telephones in the family quarters ever were 
recorded. That is why the recording did not exist. 

Turning to April 15, the conversation referred to there 
was at the end of the process in which Mr. Dean came in 
to tell me what he had told the U.S. attorneys that day. 
He saw me at 9 o'clock at night, Sunday night. There 
should have been a recording. Everybody thought 
there probably was a recording. The reason there was not 
a recording is that the tape machines over the weekend 
only can carry 6 hours of conversation, and usually that 
is more than enough, because I do not use the EOB office, 
that is, the Executive Office Building office rather than 
the Oval Office, over the weekend to that extent. 

But that weekend I was in the EOB for a long conver- 
sation with Dr. Kissinger on foreign policy matters. I was 
there for 2 other hours, or 2 or 3 other hours, and the tape 
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ran out in the middle of a conversation with Mr. Klein- 
dienst in the middle of the afternoon, Sunday afternoon. 

And a later conversation I had, the rest of Kleindienst’s 
conversation, a later conversation I had also with Mr. 
Petersen, and the conversation at 9 o’clock at night with 
Mr. Dean was not there. 

So I tried to find whatever recording, whatever record 
that would help the prosecutor in this instance to recon- 
struct the evidence, because it was the evidence that he 
was after and not just the tape. 

What I found was not a dictabelt. What I found was 
my handwritten notes made at the time of the conversa- 
tion. I have turned those over to or have authorized my 
counsel to turn those notes over to the judge, so that he 
can have them checked for authenticity, and I understand 
there are ways that he can tell that they were written 
at that time. Those handwritten notes are available. 

And then I did one other thing which I think will also 
be helpful. The next day I had a conversation with Mr. 
Dean in the morning at 10 o’clock. That conversation 
was recorded, and in that conversation there are repeated 
references to what was said the night before, and when 
compared with my handwritten notes it is clear that we 
are discussing the same subjects. 

That entire tape, as well as the conversation I had 
in the afternoon with Mr. Dean for about 20 minutes 
will be made available to the court even though the court 
has not subpoenaed them. 

I would just simply say in conclusion you can be very 
sure that this kind of a subject is one that is a difficult 
one to explain. It appears that it is impossible that when 
we have an Apollo system that we could have two missing 
tapes when the White House is concerned. Let me explain 
for one moment what the system was. This is no Apollo 
system. I found that it cost—I just learned this—$2,500. 
I found that instead of having the kind of equipment that 
was there when President Johnson was there, which was 
incidentally much better equipment, but I found—-and 
I am not saying that critically—but I found that in this 
instance it was a Sony, a little Sony that they had, and 
that what they had are these little lapel mikes in my desks. 
And as a result the conversations in the Oval Office, the 
conversations in the Cabinet Room, and particularly those 
in the EOB, those are the three rooms, only those three 
rooms, where they recorded—for example, the Western 
White House had no recording equipment, and my house 
in Key Biscayne had none—but as far as those particular 
recordings are concerned, the reason that you have heard 
that there are difficulties in hearing them is that the system 
itself was not a sophisticated system. 

I do aot mean to suggest by that that the judge, by 
listening to them, will not be able to get the facts, and I 
would simply conclude by saying this: I think I know 
what is on these tapes from having listened to some, those 
before March 21, and also from having seen from my 
secretary's notes the highlights of others. And I can assure 
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you that those tapes when they are presented to the judge 
and, I hope, eventually to the grand jury, and I trust in 
some way we can find a way at least to get the substance 
to the American people, they will prove these things with- 
out question : 

One, that I had no knowledge whatever of the Water- 
gate break-in before it occurred. 

Two, that I never authorized the offer of clemency to 
anybody and, as a matter of fact, turned it down when- 
ever it was suggested. It was not recommended by any 
member of my staff but it was, on occasion, suggested as a 
result of news reports that clemency might become a 
factor. 

And third, as far as any knowledge with regard to 
the payment of blackmail money, which, as you recall, was 
the charge that was made, that Mr. Hunt’s attorney had 
asked for $120,000 in money to be paid to him or he would 
tell things about members of the White House Staff, not 
about Watergate, that might be embarrassing. 

Testimony had been given before the Senate committee 
that I was told that before the 21st of March, actually 
told it on the 13th of March. I know I heard it for the 
first time the 21st of March, and I will reveal this much of 
the conversation—I am sure the judge wouldn’t mind. 

I recall very well Mr. Dean, after the conversation 
began, telling me, “Mr. President, there are some things 
about this I haven’t told you. I think you should know 
them.” And then he proceeded then for the first time to tell 
me about that money. 

Now, I realize that some will wonder about the truth 
of these particular statements that I have made. I am 
going to hand out later—I won’t hand them out, but I 
will have one of your executives hand out my May 22 
statement, my August 15 statement, and one with regard 
to these two tapes. You can believe them if you want—I 
can tell you it is the truth because I have listened to or 
have had knowledge of, from someone I have confidence 
in, as to what is in the tapes. 

Q. Mr. President, Richard Tuttle, Democrat and 
Chronicle, Rochester, New York. Could you tell us your 
personal reaction and your political reaction—and within 
that word I mean your credibility with the American 
people—your reaction to the discovery that the Dean and 
Mitchell tapes did not exist? 

Tue Preswent. Well, my personal reaction was one 
of very great disappointment, because I wanted the evi- 
dence out, and I knew that when there was any indication 
that something didn’t exist, immediately there would be 
the impression that some way, either the President, or 
more likely, perhaps somebody on the President's staff, 
knew there was something on those tapes that it wouldn’t 
be wise to get out. But let me point out again, while I was 
disappointed, let me say I would have been a lot more 
disappointed if the tapes that had been considered im- 
portant by both Mr. Cox, the Special Prosecutor, and the 
Ervin committee, if any one of those had been missing, 
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because I should point out the tape of September 15 when, 
as you recall, has been testified that I was first informed 
there was a coverup—that, of course, is there. 

The tape of March 13, where it has been testified, as I 
pointed out in the answer to the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, where it has been testified that I was informed then 
of the demands for money for purposes of blackmail, that 
is available. And the tape of March 21, where we discussed 
this in great detail, as well as three other tapes in which 
Mr. Dean participated, three other conversations, are all 
available. 

But as far as these two tapes are concerned, even though 
they were not considered by the Ervin committee to be an 
indispensable part of their investigation, the fact that they 
were not there was a great disappoiritment, and I just wish 
we had had a better system—I frankly wish we hadn’t had 
a system at all, then I wouldn’t have to answer this 
question. 

THE ELLsBERG CASE 


Q. Mr. President, John Dougherty [Rochester Times- 
Union], did you tell Mr. Cox to stay out of the Ellsberg 
case, and if you did, why, and do you think that the new 
Special Prosecutor should be kept from investigating the 
Elisberg case? 

Tue Preswent. I have never spoken to Mr. Cox 
at all; as a matter of fact, however, I did talk to Mr. 
Petersen about it, before Mr. Cox took over. 

I told Mr. Petersen that the job that he had—and I 
would have said the same thing to Mr. Cox—was to 
investigate the Watergate matter, that national security 
matters were not matters that should be investigated, be- 
cause there were some very highly sensitive matters in- 
volved, not only in Ellsberg but also another matter so 
sensitive that even Senator Ervin and Senator Baker have 
decided that they should not delve further into them. 

I don’t mean by that that we are going to throw the 
cloak of national security over something because we are 
guilty of something. I am simply saying that where the 
national security would be disserved by having an inves- 
tigation, the President has the responsibility to protect it, 
and I am going to doso. 


STATUS OF THE WATERGATE INVESTIGATION 


Q. Paul Poorman from the Detroit News. Are you 
personally satisfied, sir, that the investigation of the 
Watergate matter is complete, to your satisfaction, and 
if so, could you tell us what your plans are to tell the 
American people about the facts of the case with regard, 
again, to your credibility on this matter? 

THE PreEsweENT. First, with regard to whether the 
investigation is complete, as you know, there is now a new 
Special Prosecutor, Mr. Jaworski. He is a Democrat. He 
has always supported the Democratic ticket. He is a 
highly respected lawyer, former president of the ABA in 


the year 1971. I may have met him. I have never talked 
to him personally and certainly have never talked to him 
about this matter. I refuse to because I want him to be 
completely independent. 

He cannot be removed unless there is a consensus of 
the top leadership of both the House and Senate, Demo- 
crat and Republican: the Speaker and the Majority and 
Minority Leaders of the House and the President pro tem, 
the Majority and Minority Leaders of the Senate and the 
ranking two members of the Judiciary Committees of 
both the House and Senate, which, incidentally, gives 
you, as you can see, a very substantial majority, as far 
as the Democrats are concerned. 

The second point, and the point I am trying to make is, 
one, he is qualified; two, he is independent, and will have 
cooperation; and three, he will not be removed unless 
the Congress, particularly the leaders of the Congress, 
and particularly the Democratic leaders who have a 
strong majority on this group that I have named, agree 
that he should be removed, and I do not expect that that 
time will come. 


As to what I can tell the American people, this is one 
forum, and there may be others. As to what the situation is 
as to when it can be done, it is, of course, necessary to let 
the grand jury proceed as quickly as possible to a conclu- 
sion, and I should point out to you, as you may recall, 
Mr. Petersen testified before the Ervin committee that 
when he was removed from his position—you recall he 
was removed in April and a Special Prosecutor was put 
in—that the case was 90 percent ready. For 6 months, 
under the Special Prosecutor who was then appointed, 
the case has not been brought to a conclusion. 

And I think that now, after 6 months of delay, it is 
time that the case be brought to a conclusion. If it was 
90 percent finished in April, they ought to be able to finish 
it now. 

Those who are guilty, or presumed to be guilty, should 
be indicted. Those who are not guilty at least should get 
some evidence of being cleared because in the meantime, 
the reputations of men, some maybe who are not guilty, 
have been probably irreparably damaged by what has 
happened in the hearings that they have appeared before 
publicly. They have already been convicted and they may 
never recover. And that isn’t our system of government. 

The place to try a man or a woman for a crime is in 
the courts and not to convict them either in the newspapers 
or on television before he has a fair trial in the courts. 


Joun EHRLICHMAN AND H. R. HALDEMAN 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Bob Haiman from the St. 
Petersburg Times in St. Petersburg, Florida. When Mr. 
Ehrlichman and Mr. Haldeman left your Administration, 
you said they were guiltless in the Watergate affair, and 
they were, quote, two of the finest public servants you 
had ever known, end quote. After what has transpired 
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and been revealed since then, do you still feel the same 
way about both men and both statements? 

Tue Presment. First, I hold that both men and others 
who have been charged are guilty until I have evidence 
that they are not guilty,* and I know that every newspaper 
man and newspaper woman in this whole audience would 
agree with that statement. That is our American system. 
Second, Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman had been 
and were dedicated, fine public servants, and I believe, it 
is my belief based on what I know now, that when these 
proceedings are completed that they will come out all right. 

On the other hand, they have appeared before the 
grand jury before, they will be appearing again, and as 
I pointed out in answer to an earlier question, it probably 
does not make any difference, unfortunately, whether the 
grand jury indicts them or not, whether they are tried or 
not, because, unfortunately, they have already been con- 
victed in the minds of millions of Americans by what hap- 
pened before a Senate committee. 


FURTHER QUESTIONS ON THE ELLSBERG CASE 


Q. Mr. President, this is Ed Heins from the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. At the time you gave Egil Krogh 
approval for the Dr. Ellsberg project, was there any dis- 
cussion of surreptitious entry to any premises and was 
there any discussion of legality or illegality in that 
situation? 

THE Presment. I think, sir, that you have made an 
assumption that Mr. Krogh and others have not testified 
to—I am not saying that critically, but I think I do 
remember what the evidence is. I don’t think Mr. Krogh 
has said, or Mr. Ehrlichman or anybody else, that I 
specifically approved or ordered the entrance into Dr. 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s office. As a matter of fact, on 
the other hand, I learned of that for the first time on the 
17th of March, which I have stated in my August 15 
statement, which will be available to the members of 
the press when this meeting is concluded. 


Second, with regard to such activities, I personally 
thought it was a stupid thing to do, apart from being an 
illegal thing to do, and third, I should also point out that 
in this particular matter, the reason that Mr. Krogh and 
others were engaged in what we call the “plumbers opera- 
tion” was because of our concern at that time about leaks 
out of our Government—the Pentagon Papers, which 
is, you recall, what Ellsberg was all about, as well as other 
leaks which were seriously damaging to the national 
security, including one that I have pointed out that was 
so serious that even Senator Ervin and Senator Baker 
agreed it should not be disclosed. That is what they were 
working on. 


* Later in the session, it was pointed out that the President mis- 
spoke. See below under “Correction of Earlier Statement.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S INCOME TAXES 


Q. Joe Ungaro of the Providence Evening Bulletin. 
The Journal-Bulletin on October 3 reported that you 
paid $792 in Federal income tax in 1970, and $878 in 
1971. Are these figures accurate, and would you tell us 
your views on whether elected officials should disclose 
their personal finances? 

THE PresweENT. Well, the answer to the second ques- 
tion is I have disclosed my personal finances, and an 
audit of my personal finances will be made available at 
the end of this meeting, because obviously you are all so 
busy that when these things come across your desk, maybe 
you don’t see them. I can simply point out that that 
audit I paid for—I have not gotten the bill yet but I 
know it is several thousands of dollars—and I think that 
that audit is one that is a pretty good one. That audit, 
however, deals with the acquisition of my property and 
knocks down some of the ideas that have been around. 
But since this question has been raised, let me, sir, try 
to respond to it as fully as I can. 

I paid $79,000 in income tax in 1969. In the next 2 
years, I paid nominal amounts. Whether those amounts 
are correct or not, I do not know, because I have not 
looked at my returns, and obviously the Providence Jour- 
nal has got much better sources than I have to find such 
returns. And I congratulate you, sir, for having such a 
lively staff. 

Now, why did I pay this amount? It was not because of 
the deductions for, shall we say, a cattle ranch or interest 
or, you know, all of these gimmicks that you have got 
where you can deduct from, which most of you know 
about, I am sure—if you don’t, your publishers do. But 
the reason was this. Lyndon Johnson came in to see me 
shortly after I became President. He told me that he had 
given his Presidential papers, or at least most of them, to 
the Government. He told me that under the law, up 
until 1969, Presidential or Vice Presidential papers given 
to the Government were a deduction, and should be 
taken, and could be taken as a deduction from the tax. 

And he said, “You, Mr. President, ought to do the 
same thing.” I said, “I don’t have any Presidential 
papers.” He said, “You have got your Vice Presidential 
papers.” 

I thought of that a moment and said, “All right, I will 
turn them over to the tax people.” I turned them over. 
They appraised them at $500,000. I suppose some wonder 
how could the Vice President’s papers be worth that. 
Well, I was, shall we say, a rather active Vice President. 
All of my personal notes, including matters that have not 
been covered in my book—which I don’t advise other 
people to write, but in any event I wrote one and I will 
stand by it—all of my papers on the Hiss case, on the 
famous fund controversy in 1952, on President Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack, on President Eisenhower’s stroke, 
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on my visit to Caracas when I had a few problems in 
1968 [1958], and on my visit with Khrushchev, all of 
those papers, all of my notes, were valued, many believe 
conservatively, at that amount. 

And so, the tax people who prepared it, prepared the 
returns, and took that as a deduction. Now no question 
has been raised by the Internal Revenue about it, but if 
they do, let me tell you this: I will be glad to have the 
papers back and I will pay the tax because I think they 
are worth more than that. 

I can only say that we did what we were told was the 
right thing to do and, of course, what President Johnson 
had done before and that doesn’t prove, certainly, that 
it was wrong, because he had done exactly what the law 
required, 

Since 1969, of course, I should point out Presidents 
can’t do that. So, I am stuck with a lot of papers now 
that I have got to find a way to give away or otherwise 
my heirs will have a terrible time trying to pay the taxes 
on things that people aren’t going to want to buy. 


CorRECTION OF EARLIER STATEMENT 


Mr. Quinn. Mr. President, may I suggest that you may 
have misspoke yourself when you said that you assumed 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman are considered guilty until 
proven not guilty. 

Tue Preswent. Yes, I certainly did, if I said that— 
thank you for correcting me. 


DEMANDS ON THE PRESIDENT 


Q. Richard Smyser, from The Oak Ridger in Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. Senator Mark Hatfield said recently 
that we demand so much of a President, we ask him to 
play so many roles that no man can hold that kind 
of responsibility without having to share that responsibility 
with all Americans. 

To what extent do you think that this explains pos- 
sibly how something like Watergate can occur? 

THE PreEswENT. I could stand here before this audi- 
ence and make all kinds of excuses, and most of you 
probably would understand because you are busy also. 
°72 was a very busy year for me. It was a year when we had 
the visit to China, it was a year when we had the visit to 
Moscow and the first limited nuclear ban on defensive 
weapons, you recall, as well as some other very significant 
events. 

It was a year, too, when we had the very difficult de- 
cisions on May 8, the bombing and mining of Hai- 
phong and then the negotiations and then in December, 
of course, the very, very difficult—perhaps the most dif- 
ficult—decision I made of the December bombing, which 
did lead to the breakthrough and the uneasy peace, but 
it is peace with all of the Americans home, all of our 
POW’s home, anc peace at least for a while in that period. 


Now, during that period of time, frankly, I didn’t man- 
age the campaign. I didn’t run the campaign. People 
around me didn’t bring things to me that they probably 
should have because I was frankly just too busy trying to 
do the Nation’s business to run the politics. 

My advice to all new politicians, incidentally, is always 
run your own campaigns. I used to run mine, and I was 
always criticized for it, because you know whenever you 
lose you are always criticized for running your own cam- 
paign. But my point is Senator Hatfield is correct, 
whether you are a Senator or a Congressman, you are 
sometimes very busy, you don’t watch these things. When 
you are President, you don’t watch them as closely as you 
might. And on that, I say if mistakes are made, however, 
I am not blaming the people down below. The man at the 
top has got to take the heat for all of them. 


THE PrRESIDENT’S PERSONAL FINANCES 


Let me just respond, if I could, sir, before going to your 
question—I will turn left and then come back to the right; 
I don’t want to tilt either way at the moment, as you can 
be sure—{laughter|—since the question was raised a 
moment ago about my tax payments, I noted in some edi- 
torials and perhaps in some commentaries on television, 
a very reasonable question. 

They said, you know, “How is it that President Nixon 
could have a very heavy investment in a fine piece of 
property in San Clemente and a big investment in a piece 
of property in Florida,” in which I have two houses, one 
which I primarily use as an office and the other as a 
residence and also an investment in what was my mother’s 
home, not very much of a place but I do own it—those 
three pieces of property. 

I want to say first, that is all I have. I am the first Presi- 
dent since Harry Truman who hasn’t owned any stock 
since ever I have been President. I am the first one who 
has not had a blind trust since Harry Truman. Now that 
doesn’t prove that those who owned stocks or had blind 
trusts did anything wrong, but I felt that in the Presidency 
it was important to have no question about the President’s 
personal finances, and I thought real estate was the best 
place to put it. 

But, then the question was raised by good editorial 
writers—and I want to respond to it because some of you 
might be too polite to ask such an embarrassing ques- 
tion—they said, “Now, Mr. President, you earned $800,- 
000 when you were President. Obviously, you paid at least 
half that much or could have paid half that much in taxes 
or a great deal of it—how could you possibly have had the 
money? Where did you get it?” 

And then, of course, overriding all! of that is the story 
to the effect that I have a million dollars in campaign 
funds which was broadly printed throughout this country 
with retractions not quite getting quite as much play as 
the printing of the first, and particularly not on television. 
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The newspapers did much better than television in that 
respect, I should point out. 

And second, they said, “How is it that as far as this 
money is concerned, how is it possible for you to have this 
kind of investment when all you earned was $800,000 as 
President?” 

Well, I should point out I wasn’t a pauper when I be- 
came President. I wasn’t very rich as Presidents go. But 
you see, in the 8 years that I was out of office—first, just 
to put it all out and I will give you a paper on this, we 
will send it around to you, and these figures I would like 
you to have, not today, but I will have it in a few days— 
when I left office after 4 years as a Congressman, 2 years 
as a Senator, and 8 years at $45,000 a year as Vice Presi- 
dent, and after stories had been written, particularly in 
the Washington Post to the effect that the [Vice] President 
had purchased a mansion in Wesley Heights and people 
wondered where the money came from, you know what my 
net worth was? Forty-seven thousand dollars total, after 
14 years of Government service, and a 1958 Oldsmobile 
that needed an overhaul. 

Now, I have no complaints. In the next 8 years, I made 
a lot of money. I made $250,000 from a book and the 
serial rights which many of you were good enough to pur- 
chase, also. In the practice of law—and I am not claim- 
ing I was worth it, but apparently former Vice Presidents 
or Presidents are worth a great deal to law firms—and I 
did work pretty hard. 

But also in that period, I earned between $100,000 and 
$250,000 every year. So that when I, in 1968, decided to 
become a candidate for President, I decided to clean the 
decks and to put everything in real estate. I sold all my 
stock for $300,000—that is all I owned. I sold my apart- 
ment in New York for $300,000—I am using rough fig- 
ures here. And I had $100,000 coming to me from the 
law firm. 

And so, that is where the money came from. Let me 
just say this, and I want to say this to the television audi- 
ence: I made my mistakes, but in all of my years of public 
life, I have never profited, never profited from public 
service—I have earned every cent. And in all of my years 
of public life, I have never obstructed justice. And I think, 
too, that I could say that in my years of public life, that 
I welcome this kind of examination, because people have 
got to know whether or not their President is a crook. 
Well, I am not a crook. I have earned everything I have 
got. 


SURVEILLANCE OF THE PRESIDENT’S BROTHER 


Q. Mr. President, Harry Rosenfeld of the Washington 
Post. Sir, there have been reports that the Secret Service 
was asked, at your direction or authorization, to tap the 
telephone of your brother, Donald Nixon. Is this true, 
sir, and if so, why? 


Tue PresipeNnt. That, of course, is a question that 
has been commented upon before. It will not take long 
to respond to it. 

The Secret Service did maintain a surveillance. They 
did so for security reasons, and I will not go beyond that. 
They were very good reasons, and my brother was aware 
of it. 

And may I say, too, to my friend from the Washington 
Post, I like your sport page. [Laughter] And make sure 
[Shirley] Povich isn’t paid too much for what I just said 
then. 

Q. Sir, Edward Miller [Call-Chronicle Newspapers], 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. Was your brother aware before, 
or after, the fact of the surveillance? 

Tue Preswent. Before or after the fact? 

Q. Yes. 

THe PresmeNnt. He was aware during the fact, 
because he asked about it, and he was told about it. And, 
he approved of it. He knew why it was done. 

Q. Excuse me. Does it make any sense to conduct sur- 
veillance when somebody knows about it? 

Tue Preswent. Does it make any sense? Certainly. 
The surveillance involved not what he was doing; the sur- 
veillance involved what others who were trying to get him, 
perhaps, to use improper influence, and so forth, might be 
doing, and particularly anybody who might be in a foreign 
country. 

CoMMUNICATION OF THE Facts 


Q. Is some of this a full story that you say you can’t 
say now today because of national security? Have you 
told that to Congressmen or anyone else? Will this story 
come out in the next few weeks, as you present more of 
the facts? 

THE Present. Yes, as a matter of fact, I should tell 
all of the editors—and I don’t want to leave any implica- 
tion that you have not tried to publish as much as you 
could—you have just got so much room in your news- 
papers, but I do want you to know that—well, since you 
haven’t raised some of these subjects, I will raise them 
myself—ITT ; how did we raise the price of milk—I wish 
somebody would ask me that one; and who else wanted 
it raised? What about the situation with regard to the $1 
million secret stock portfolio that you have; a few of those 
things. I think all of those things need to be answered, and 
answered effectively, and I think the best way to answer 
them—twofold: 

One, obviously through the medium of a televised con- 
ference like this; but two, through sending to the editors 
of the Nation’s newspapers, all 10,000 of them, the facts. 
I trust that you will use them. And if you don’t believe 
them, I don’t mean—what I mean, I am not suggesting 
that you wouldn’t believe them—but if you feel you need 
more information, write to me and I will give it to you. 
I want the facts out, because the facts will prove that the 
President is telling the truth. 
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SHIELD LAW FOR REPORTERS 


Q. Mr. President, John Finnegan, St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press. I know the Watergate situation has raised 
questions of executive privilege and a recent Gallup poll 
indicated that 62 percent of the American people will 
favor a confidential news source law if adopted by Con- 
gress. There is a two-tiered law before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee which would provide an absolute privilege in case 
of investigative or grand jury hearings, and a qualified 
shield in case of a civil or criminal case. 

If such a law were passed, would you sign it or veto it? 

THe Preswent. Well, you are talking about shield 
laws in general, are you not? 

QO. Yes. 

THE PresmeENT. Well, my attitude toward the shield 
laws briefly is this: First, I share the objective. I believe 
that reporters, if you are going to have a free press, ought 
to have some kind of a shield, except, of course, if they are 
involved in criminal activities, and then I don’t think the 
shield law that any of you have suggested would cover 
those. As I understand, if there are criminal activities in- 
volved in by a reporter, obviously a shield law can’t pro- 
tect him. 

The second point however has to do with the particular 
legislation and how it reaches my desk, and I will have to 
take a look at it when it gets there to see if it is proper. 
If it is proper, I will sign it. But I think that a shield law 
which would have the effect of providing to reporters 
what the general public felt after they had a chance to 
consider it all, provide for them privileges that went be- 
yond what the general public thought was in the national 
interest, then I would have to take a second look. 

Now, incidentally, I should point out, too, that I fol- 
lowed your editorials—not yours in just the St. Paul paper, 
but others around the country—and the newspapers in 
this country are not united on this. So on the shield law 
I am not trying to duck the question—it is an open 
question. 

But I will answer one thing I think is important. The 
new Attorney General, Mr. Saxbe, under my directions, 
will follow this practice: Any Federal case involving a re- 
porter will not be brought unless it comes expressly to 
the Attorney General and he approves it, because that 
way, that is a pretty good shield, I think. 


EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 


Q. May I ask one other question, sir? 

Tue PrEsmeNT. Sure. 

Q. Do you feel that the executive privilege is absolute? 

Tue Presment. I, of course, do not. I have waived ex- 
ecutive privilege with regard to all of the members of my 
staff who have any knowledge of or who have had any 
charges made against them in the Watergate matter. I 
have, of course, voluntarily waived privilege with regard 
to turning over the tapes, and so forth. 


Let me point out it was voluntary on my part, and de- 
liberately so to avoid a precedent that might destroy the 
principle of confidentiality for future Presidents, which 
is terribly important. 

If it had gone to the Supreme Court—and I know many 
of my friends argued, “Why not carry it to the Supreme 
Court and let them decide it?”—that would, first, have 
had a confrontation with the Supreme Court, between the 
Supreme Court and the President. And second, it would 
have established very possibly a precedent, a precedent 
breaking down constitutionality that would plague future 
Presidencies, not just President. 

I could just say in that respect, too, that I have referred 
to what I called the Jefferson rule. It is the rule, I think, 
that we should generally follow—a President should fol- 
low—with the courts when they want information, and a 
President should also follow with committees of Congress, 
when they want information from his personal files. Jef- 
ferson, as you know, in that very, very famous case, had 
correspondence which it was felt might bear upon the guilt 
or innocence of Aaron Burr. Chief Justice Marshall, 
sitting as a trial judge, held that Jefferson, as President, 
had to turn over the correspondence. Jefferson refused. 

What he did was to turn over a summary of the cor- 
respondence, all that he considered was proper to be 
turned over for the purposes of the trial. 

And then Marshall, sitting as Chief Justice, ruled for 
the President. 

Now, why did Jefferson do that? Jefferson didn’t do 
that to protect Jefferson. He did that to protect the Presi- 
dency. And that is exactly what I will do in these cases. 
It isn’t for the purpose of protecting the President; it is 
for the purpose of seeing that the Presidency, where great 
decisions have to be made—and great decisions cannot be 
made unless there is very free flow of conversation, and 
that means confidentiality—I have a responsibility to pro- 
tect that Presidency. 

At the same time, I will do everything I can to cooper- 
ate where there is a need for Presidential participation. 

I will come to you next, sorry. 


Prospects For Gas RATIONING 


Q. Mr. President, Murray Light, Buffalo Evening 
News. The American people, sir, are very interested in 
one subject other than Watergate 

THE PresmENT. Really? [Laughter] 

Q. Is gas rationing imminent? 

THE PresmeENT. I didn’t hear the last, I am sorry. 

Q. Is gas rationing imminent? 

THE PreswENT. I will tell you a little about my career 
that I didn’t put in my campaign folders when I ran for 
Congress in 1946. I was once in OPA and I was in tire 
rationing. I suppose they put me in tire rationing—this 
is just before I went into the service; I was waiting for 
my service call—because I had worked in a service sta- 
tion. But I didn’t know anything about tire rationing 
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and neither did the man above me who I don’t think had 
ever been in a service station but we put out the rationing 
regulations on tires, and we were as fair as we could be. 
But also, I found that if you get a bunch of government 
bureaucrats—and in order to have rationing you would 
have to have thousands of them—making decisions with 
regard to who is going to get this much, this much, this 
much in rationing, if you are going to try to do that in 
peacetime when you do not have what we had in war- 
time, you know, support for, you know—“Don’t use a 
C ration card when you are only entitled to an A”—then 
you were sort of disloyal or something, or unpatriotic. If 
you do not have that behind it, I can assure you that a 
rationing system in peacetime, run by a group of well- 
intentioned but being bureaucrats that they are, gaining 
and feeling their power, would be something that the 
American people would resent very, very much. 

Now, what we have asked the Congress for is for a 
contingency plan in the event that rationing becomes 
necessary, but in the meantime let me tell you, our goal 
is to make it not necessary. I am not going to pledge to 
this audience and I am not going to pledge to the tele- 
vision audience that rationing may never come. If you 
have another war in the Mideast, if you have a complete 
cutoff and not a resumption of the flow of oil from the 
Mideast, or some other disaster occurs, rationing may 
come. But if on the other hand the things that I recom- 
mended in my message of a week ago for immediate ac- 
tion, if the voluntary cooperation of keeping the speed 
down to 50 miles an hour—and I am going to talk to 
the Governors about that on Tuesday in Memphis, urging 
that every State do exactly the same thing—if we cut 
back on the aircraft flights and we have done that—and, 
for example, I came down here in a plane today, Air 
Force One. I asked them if I couldn’t take the Jetstar. 
They said, “‘No, it doesn’t have communications.” So, I 
had to take the big plane. But, we did one thing that 
saved half the cost: We didn’t have the backup plane. 
The Secret Service didn’t like it, Communication didn’t 
like it, but I don’t need a backup plane. If this one goes 
down, it goes down—and then they don’t have to 
impeach. [Laughter] 


Joun MitTcHELL 


Q. Mr. President, Larry Allison from the Long Beach, 
California, Independent Press-Telegram. Back to Water- 
gate. Former Attorney General John Mitchell has testified 
that the reason he did not give you details on the Water- 
gate problems was that you did not ask him. 

Now, I realize that you were very busy at that time, as 
you said, but there were reports in newspapers that linked 
people very high in your staff with Watergate problems. 

Could you tell us, sir, why you did not ask Mr. Mitchell 
what he knew? 


Tue Present. For the very simple reason that when 
I talked to Mr. Mitchell—and I saw him often in that 
period—that I had every reason to believe that if he were 
involved, if he had any information to convey, he would 
tell me. I thought that he would. As a matter of fact, 
when I called him on the telephone, what did he say—he 
expressed chagrin that anything like that could have 
happened in his organization. 

Looking back, maybe I should have cross-examined 
him and said, “John, did you do it?” I probably should 
have asked him, but the reason I didn’t is that I expected 
him to tell me, and he had every opportunity to, and 
decided he wouldn’t, apparently. At least—now, that 
doesn’t mean to tell me that he was involved, because 
you understand that is still a matter that is open. The 
question is: Whether he could have told me about other 
people that might be involved where he had information 


- where members of my staff did not have information. 


Yes, sir. 
Tue ENErRGy CRISIS 


Q. Iam Joe Shoquist, Milwaukee Journal. Why didn’t 
the Administration anticipate the energy crisis several 
years ago, formulate a positive action plan to do some- 
thing about it? 

Tue Presment. You walked into one there. And that 
is a great paper, incidentally, as is the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. But, anyway, seriously, you see what happened was 
that I sent the first energy message ever sent to the Con- 
gress. I sent it to the Congress over 2 years ago. I saw this 
thing coming. And you know why I saw it coming? Not 
because of the Mideast or the Alaska pipeline and the rest, 
but because this world with all of its problems is getting 
richer. Oh, I don’t mean there aren’t a lot of hungry 
people not only in America, too many here, but if you 
want to see hungry people, go to India or go to some of 
the countries in Latin American or upper Brazil, et cetera, 
et cetera. But generally, as the world gets richer, there is 
more air conditioning, there is more need for power, and 
there is more need for energy. And that is why I sent the 
message 2 years ago and asked at that time that the Con- 
gress consider a program so that the United States should 
become self-sufficient in energy. All right, I followed that 
up this year in April before we even knew there might be 
or had any idea that—of the Mideast crisis, which made a 
serious problem, a serious crisis. I asked them for seven 
pieces of legislation to deal with energy. One has reached 
my desk, the Alaska pipeline. I signed it. The other six— 
I hope they act before they go home for Christmas. 

Now, I am not saying here the Congress is to blame, 
the President should have done something. What I do 
say is that the President warned about it, and the Congress 
did not act even though he warned 2 years ago. The Presi- 
dent warned in April, the Congress did not act, and now 
it is time for the Congress to get away from some of these 
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other diversions if they have time and get on to this energy 
crisis. 

Let me just—since that question has come up—I would 
like to point out, though, how we should react, because the 
question about rationing is one that your average reader 
is going to be interested in. 

I am interested in it, too, because I remember how we 
all went through it, the car pools and all that sort of thing. 
There are a few of you here old enough to remember a 
car pool, I am sure. Taxicabs in Washington: You 
couldn’t get one unless five of you rode in one, you 
remember? 

We don’t want that. But if we look at this energy crisis 
as simply the crisis of this year, we could not make a 
greater mistake. If there had never been a Mideast war, 
there would have been an energy crisis eventually. That is 
why I have set as a goal for the American people, and I 
trust all of you will subscribe to it, what I call “Project In- 
dependence—1980.” 

Why 1980, and why not 1976? Because, in checking 
with the experts, I find that it will not be possible, doing 
everything that we can do, to become self-sufficient in 
energy until 1980. But if the Congress cooperates, if the 
Nation cooperates, this Nation in 1980 can have all the 
energy we need. 


Let me just briefly tell you what areas of cooperation are 
needed. 

One, coal. We have half the coal in the world, and yet, 
we have conversions from coal to oil. Why? Because coal 


is not a clean fuel. Coal can be made a clean fuel. Coal 
can be mined in a way that does not despoil the landscape. 
Oh, it will be argumentative—I am sure that some of the 
environmentalists—and I am an environmentalist along 
with anybody who cares about the future for our chil- 
dren—will object, but we have got to get that coal out of 
the ground, and we have to develop the shale oil, for ex- 
ample, that exists in Colorado and some of our Western 
States. That will solve part of the problem. 

And second, you have to deregulate natural gas. Some 
protection for the consumer, yes. But you have got wells 
in Louisiana and other places that are shut down and 
many that are not being explored because the price is held 
at a price too low to make the explorer have a profit. And 
therefore, he isn’t going to do it. And natural gas, as you 
know, is one of the cleanest fuels we can possibly have. 

And then third, the most exciting of all, nuclear power. 
Now, don’t write an editorial on this—you are really 
going to catch it from your readers if you do, because it 
scares people. Nuclear power—they think of the bomb. 
They think of the possibility that one of them is going to 
blow up. My house in San Clemente is just 12 miles from 
the Southern California Edison Company’s nuclear pow- 
erplant. It is safe. It produces good power. It is clean 
power. And the United States, which first found the 
secret of the atom, is behind where it ought to be in the 
development of nuclear power. 


If we go all out in developing our coal resources, our 
natural gas resources, as well as, of course, our oil from 
Alaska which will provide one-third—I said incorrectly 
the other day in talking to a group not one-third of all 
of our oil needs, but one-third of all of our oil imports— 
and if we add to that, nuclear power, the United States 
in 1980 can be self-sufficient. Just closing that off, let me 
tell you why that is so terribly important. “The Arabs,” 
they say, “well, the Arabs, maybe they are irrational, 
and we shouldn’t depend on them anyway.” 

Let me tell you, when you are in trouble, don’t depend 
on anybody but yourself. Venezuela? What is going to 
happen in Venezuela? They send us a lot of oil, but they 
could change their minds under a radical government, 
and they could get one, one day. I don’t think so, but 
they could. 

What about Canada, our great friends to the north? 
A lot of Canadians are listening here, but I can tell you, 
your present Minister of the Interior, or whatever, in 
charge of oil—he is a tough guy, and they drive hard 
bargains, and I guess we would, too, if we were 
Canadians. 

My point is, the United States of America, as the great- 
est industrial power of the world, with 7 percent of the 
world’s people, and using 30 percent of the world’s 
energy, shouldn’t have to depend on any other country 
for energy that provides our jobs and our transportation 
and our light and our heat. We can become self- 
sufficient, this is a great project, and I am going to 
push it. 

Post-RETIREMENT PLANS 


Q. Mr. President, I am John Chandley of the Kansas 
City Times. Not being a member of the Washington 
press corps, I am not going to ask when you are going 
to retire, but I am going to ask you when you do leave 
the White House, what do you plan to do? 

Tue Present. I think that depends on when I leave. 
[Laughter] 

No, seriously, I know that this group has asked very 
good questions and very appropriate ones. I was hoping 
you would ask me about the milk—would you mind 
asking me about the milk? [ Laughter] 

Q. I don’t know anything about the milk. 

THE PRESIDENT. I will answer this, and then I will go 
to the milk—in the back. 

As far as retirement, at that time I understand I will 
be 63 years of age, and I am relatively healthy at the 
present time. I don’t know how healthy I will be then. 

Among the things I will not do, I will not practice law, 
I won’t go on any board of directors. I will tell you, after 
being President, you never want to sit at any other end 
of the table, and being on a board of directors—it pays 
well, but it is rather boring. That is, at least, what I found 
when I was Vice President—not out of any conceit or 
anything, it is just the fact boards of directors are fine, 
but I don’t think for former Presidents. 
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What I probably will do is to do a little writing. I will 
not do any speaking. I have made enough speeches in a 
year to last most people for a lifetime, particularly my 
audiences. 

And so, under the circumstances, what I probably will 
do will be do some writing, and perhaps contribute to 
bettering the political process. Let me just say this: 
Neither party is without fault in the campaign of 1972— 
quite a bit of violence on the other side, I never spoke 
anyplace without getting a pretty good working over. 

Neither party was without fault with regard to the fi- 
nancing. They raised $36 million, and some of that, like 
some of ours, came from corporate sources and was illegal 
because the law had been changed, and apparently people 

didn’t know it. 

' And as far as Congressmen and Senators are con- 
cerned, they will all tell you that with the new laws and 
so forth, there ought to be some changes. 

I think that if we can’t get the Congress to act on the 
proposal I gave to them 6 months ago to provide a com- 
mission to set up new rules for campaign contributions— 
limiting them—new rules for campaign procedures, then 
after I leave office, I am going to work for that, because 
I don’t want to be remembered as the man who maybe 
brought peace for the first time in 12 years, who opened 
to China, who opened to Russia, maybe avoided a war 
in the Mideast, maybe if we can continue it, cut un- 
employment down for the first time in 18 years, for the 
first time in peacetime it is down to 414 percent. It was 
never at that level, never below 5 percent in the sixties, 
any time in the sixties, neither the Kennedy nor the 
Johnson Administration except during the war years. 

I want to be remembered, I would trust, as a President 
that did his best to bring peace, and also did his best to 
bring a degree of prosperity, perhaps a contribution in 
the energy field, in the environmental field, but also one 
who did his best, when his own campaign got out of 
hand, to do everything possible to see that other cam- 
paigns didn’t get out of hand in the future. 

Now we will go to the milk case. 


Tue Mirxk CASE 


Mr. Quinn. Mr. President, APME would like to ask 
you about the milk case, but our 60-minute commitment 
of time has run out. APME appreciates your appearance 
before us this evening and we thank 

THE Preswent. I will take the time. Televisions, keep 
me on just a minute. [Laughter] 

Q. Thank you. 

Tue Present. It is a lousy movie anyway tonight. 
[Laughter] 

The reason the milk case question—and this will be the 
one I will take—ought to be asked, as it is, is that just some 
awful nice people are getting a bad rap about it. And I 
am not referring about myself. I am referring about people 
in the Administration. They have had John Connally 


down. They have run him around the track. I guess they 
are going to have Cliff Hardin down, and Pete Peterson, 
and all the rest. 

The whole charge is basically this: That this Admin- 
istration, in 1971, raised the support price for milk as a 
quid pro quo for a promise by the milk producers 
that they would contribute substantial amounts, any- 
where from $100,000 to $2 million to $10 million, to our 
campaign. 

Now that is just not true. I will tell you how it hap- 
pened—TI was there. Cliff Hardin, in the spring of that 
year, came in and said, “The milk support prices are high 
enough.” I said, “All right, Cliff, that is your recommen- 
dation, the Department of Agriculture?” He said, “Yes.” 
Within 3 weeks after he had made that announcement, 
Congress put a gun to our head. 

Let me tell you what it was. Republicans? Uh-uh. One 
hundred and two members of Congress signed a petition 
demanding not 85 percent of parity, but a 90 percent sup- 
port price, and 28 members of the Senate, most of them 
Democrats, including Senator McGovern, signed a peti- 
tion demanding—a petition, or signed a bill, which 
would have made the milk support price between 85 and 
90 percent. 

So I talked to my legislative leaders, and I said, “Look 
here, what I am concerned about—what I am concerned 
about—is what people pay for that milk, and I don’t 
want to have that price jigged up here if we can keep it 
and get the supply with the present support price.” You 
know what I was told. They said, “With the kind of heat 
that we are getting from the Congress, there is no way 
that you are not going to get on your desk a bill—and 
they will be able to override your veto—that will raise 
the support price probably to 90 percent.” So, we said 
85 percent. 

And that is why it was done and that is the truth. 


Well, thank you very much, gentlemen. I guess that is 
the end. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 7 p.m. in the Contemporary Hotel, 


Walt Disney World, Orlando, Fla. His remarks were broadcast 
live on radio and television. 


Robins Air Force Base, Georgia 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival. 
November 18, 1973 


Thank you very much. Pat and I wish we could shake 
hands with every person who has been so very kind to come 
out and welcome us on this occasion, but it happens that 
downtown there is going to be a very special ceremony, as 
you know, for the 90th birthday of the man we affec- 
tionately call “Uncle Carl” Vinson. It also is the 100th 
anniversary, as I understand it, of the Mercer Law School, 
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one of the fine law schools in the country, and I under- 
stand this is the 150th anniversary of Macon, so I am here 
on a very good day. 

The other thing I should say is this: that this happens 
to be the first time I have ever been tc Macon, so I am 
glad, after this welcome—after this welcome I am going 
to make sure it is not the last time I have come to Macon. 
When I saw that we were going to arrive here at 1:30, I 
said, “Why, there won’t be much of a crowd. They will 
all be watching the Falcons.” But they play tomorrow 
night, right? And who is going to win, Minnesota? It 
will be a fine game. It will be a lot better than the movie, 
you can be sure. [Laughter] 

Let me say to you, too, that on this occasion, I know 
this country well through a coincidence. Many years ago, 
when I came from the west coast for the first time east, 
I went to Duke University, and my roommate for 3 years 
was a boy from Macon. He did not go to Mercer; as a 
matter of fact, he went to Emory University, which is 
also a fine university, you know, over in Atlanta. And we 
roomed together for 3 years. 

He taught me a lot. As a matter of fact, he was the first 
man in our class, the brightest boy in the whole class. 
In fact, he made the best record at Duke of any man who 
has ever gone to Duke. And so, as you can imagine, I 
learned a lot from him, a lot about the law, but also a lot 
about the South. 

When I came—of course, my folks are from the Mid- 
west. I had gone to school in the Far West, and I studied 
all my history books, and we used to talk sometimes about, 
well, I called it the Civil War and he said that isn’t what 
it was, it was the War Between the States. 

But sometimes we talked about the generals. Now I 
was raised with the belief—and I told him this—that 
Ulysses S. Grant, who later became President, was the 
greatest general of the Civil War. That is what I thought 
in my first year at law school. After Bill Perdue had brain- 
washed me for 3 years, he had Grant in fourth place. He 
had Robert E. Lee first, Stonewall Jackson second, and 
Joseph Johnson third. 

But thank God that war is history. We can all be 
thankful this is one country—East, West, North, and 
South. We can all be thankful that there are people who 
will sacrifice for this country, who love it wherever they 
come from. We can all be thankful, too, that there are 
men and women who served in our Armed Forces in 
peacetime as well as in wartime, and that here at this great 
air base, that it played such a great role in the airlift, the 
greatest airlift that ever took place, and I congratulate the 
Robins Air Force Base for what they did in that air thing. 

As a matter of fact, somebody gave me a little card. I 
am going to read it to you. It says, “Every day in Middle 
Georgia is Air Force appreciation day.” How do you like 
that? 

But now, on this occasion, and I will bring my remarks 
to a close so that we can get back down to the ceremonies 


at the Mercer University, just let me say that we can be 
thankful that this year, 1973, which has been in some ways 
a very hard year, but in other ways perhaps one of the 
very great years for America, we can be thankful that for 
the first time in 12 years the United States is at peace with 
every nation in the world. For the first time in 8 years 
every American POW is home where he belongs, and as 
one of them said, they are proud they came home on their 
feet and not on their knees. 

And when I see so many here of high school age, I guess 
all of you would agree that some of you will volunteer 
for the Armed Forces, but did you know for the first time 
in 25 years it is your choice. No one is going to be drafted. 
The draft is finished and you can choose it if you want. 
And I urge many of you to go to our Armed Forces because 
it is a great service, it is a service in the cause of peace. 

I will simply conclude by saying that as I look at the 
events of recent months—the close situation we had in the 
Mideast, where the possibility of confrontation developed 
between great powers, and then it was settled because the 
leaders of those powers knew each other, were able to talk 
to each other and had decided long before that whenever 
they had differences they would talk them out rather than 
try to fight them out—we can look back to that, we can 
look back to the end of the war in Vietnam, but above 
everything else, what we want is a peace that will last. 

I saw so many young children here. I see this one over 
here, and I saw a little baby in a mother’s arms, and there 
is one over there, you see, the one with the little purple 
sweater, and you wonder what kind of a world they are 
going to have in the year 2000, when I won’t be here, 
Mrs. Nixon will not be here, most of you will not be here. 
Is it going to be another war, or are we going to have 
peace? 

Let me tell you that, because we have opened communi- 
cation with countries that we completely disagree with in 
philosophy, the People’s Republic of China and the Soviet 
Union, I believe that we can build a peace that will last, 
not just 10 years, but will last for a generation and more 
to come, because once every generation in this century we 
have had a war—World War I, World War II, Korea, 
Vietnam—and everybody said, “Well, that is the last,” 
and it never was. I trust we can make this the last, but 
there is only one way that can happen. 

America has got to be strong. America is the nation 
that can keep the peace in the world. If we have a weak 
America, the danger of war will go up. If we have a strong 
America, there is a chance that our children and our 
grandchildren can grow up in peace. So help keep America 
strong, not just in its arms and not just in its industry, but 
strong in its spirit, strong in its patriotism, strong in its 
love of the greatest country that civilization has ever 
known. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:34 p.m. at Robins Air Force Base, 
Warner Robins, Ga. 
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Macon, Georgia 


The President’s Remarks at Ceremonies Marking the 
90th Birthday of Former Congressman Carl Vinson and 
the 100th Anniversary of the Walter F. George School of 
Law, Mercer University. November 18, 1973 


Dr. Harris and all of the distinguished guests who are 
present here today on this historic occasion: 

I am honored to be here for the two reasons that have 
been mentioned so well and so eloquently by all the speak- 
ers that have preceded me: First, because it is the 100th 
anniversary of a great educational institution, the Law 
School of Mercer University, now the Walter George Law 
School; and second, because it is the 90th birthday of a 
man who has served longer in the House of Representa- 
tives, in the Congress, than any man in our history, and 
one who is a legendary figure for those who did not know 
him, and one who is a loved figure for those like myself 
who had the privilege to know him. 

Now, in view of the fact that those two events are being 
celebrated simultaneously, I expected that we would prob- 
ably have a very good crowd today, and the chapel, of 
course, is full. However, I also know that this is Atlanta 
Falcon territory, and so when I was at the airport, I asked 
one of the people there—and there was quite a big 
crowd—how come they were out; why weren’t they 
watching the football game? And they said, “They are 
going to play tomorrow night.” 
~ Well, as you know, I am somewhat of a football buff, 
probably because I never made the team, even at Whittier. 
But I followed the Falcons, and I guess you could call 
them the comeback team of 1973. They lost their first 
three and they have won their last six, and I have been 
thinking, I ought to have a talk with [Falcon head coach] 
Norm Van Brocklin and find out how they did it. 
[Laughter] 

With regard to this law school, when I was speaking to 
Dr. Harris earlier, he said it was a small law school, and 
I was thinking of my own law school at Duke when I was 
there in the middle of the depression, and when my room- 
mate was a boy from Macon, Georgia, Bill Perdue, who 
was first in our class, the highest record ever made by any- 
body who went to the Duke Law School, and there were 
only 105 in the Duke Law School total in the years ’34 
to ’37. So in my view, the size of the law school is not what 
is important; it is its quality. 

And Mr. Vinson has, of course, recounted what this law 
school has produced in terms of four Senators and 11 
Congressmen and 10 Governors, six of them Governors 
of the State of Georgia, and 45 judges of various courts, 
and that is a great record for any law school, large or small. 

But a law school means more, simply, than whether it 
produces public figures of quality. A law school means the 
character of the young men and the young women who go 
through those 3 years and then go out into public life and 


what they contribute. And I think Mercer, by the very 
fact that it has produced the public figures of such quality 
that I have mentioned, also over its 100 years produces 
that great character that affects every community, whether 
that lawyer is a very big man in the community or—and 
just as important—just a lawyer handling people’s cases, 
rich or poor, each of them deserves honor and any law 
school that produces them deserves honor. 

I think it is very appropriate it is named the Walter 
George School of Law. As Carl Vinson was speaking, I 
was thinking of my first days in the House of Representa- 
tives back in 1947, and I remember that usually there 
wasn’t much attention paid to speakers, and Phil Landrum 
says it is the same today; they don’t pay much attention. 
But I always remembered there were two men who, when 
they spoke, the chamber filled. One was Jim Wadsworth. 
They always came to hear him, from New York. And the 
other was Carl Vinson. 

And the reason they came was not because these two 
men always agreed, although they always did agree on 
matters of national defense, but because they were the 
giants of the House in those days. There were others that 
were giants, but these two seem to loom above all of the 
rest. 

And in the Senate, the law school that bears the name 
of Walter George also has that same distinction, because 
I recall in the days that I served in the United States Sen- 
ate, and later presided over it, that the Senate chamber was 
usually empty, and for good reason. The speeches really 
weren’t worth listening to. They were worth reading, but 
not worth listening to. But there were two men who filled 
that chamber in those days almost inevitably. One was 
Robert Taft and the other was Walter George, and when- 
ever those men rose to their feet, the word would go 
around in the cloakrooms and through the offices, and the 
chamber would fill. They didn’t always agree, and they 
were very different in their approach—Taft with his pithy, 
terse, sometimes people thought even rather brittle speech, 
but yet going to the heart of every question; and Walter 
George, with that magnificent background which comes 
from centuries of being taught eloquence of the great 
Southern statesmen. 

And so if I were in the Mercer Law School, or on its fac- 
ulty, I would be proud to be here not only because it is a 
fine law school, but because it bears the name of such a 
very great man who served the State of Georgia and 
served his Nation so well. 

And now comes the part of my remarks that have to do 
with Carl Vinson. Actually, I had a very—not very long, 
but I thought appropriately long speech, and as the vari- 
ous speakers went along I began to scratch it out because 
everything I wanted to say about Mr. Vinson had already 
been said more eloquently than I could possibly say it. 

But there is one thing that was not said. A great deal of 
attention has been paid to the fact that Carl Vinson was 
a man who stood for strong national defense. He was Mr. 
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Armed Services, he was Mr. Navy, he was Mr. American, 
he was Mr. Congressman. 

He was all of those things, but the emphasis on his life 
was primarily that of strength, military strength. He 
must not be just remembered and thought of that way 
because Carl Vinson was a broad-gauged man. 

There are men in the House and the Senate who think 
solely in terms of strength by itself is enough; if America 
is strong enough, we don’t have to worry about our diplo- 
macy and we don’t have to worry about what we have in 
the way of national character; it is that military strength 
that we need that will keep the peace and perhaps win the 
wars. 

But a young Congressman came to the House of Rep- 
resentatives as the youngest Member of the Congress when 
he came, 30 years of age, Carl Vinson of Georgia. 

In his first speech, listen to what he said: “I devoutly 
hope that the casting of every gun and the building of 
every ship will be done with a prayer for the peace of 
America. I have at heart no sectional nor political interest 
but only the Republic’s safety.” 

In those few words we capture the life of this very 
great man. “T have,” he says, “at heart no sectional nor 
political interest.” He served eight Presidents, four of them 
Republicans, four of them Democrats. He had the con- 
fidence of every one of them and he served each one of 
them as loyally whether they were of his party or the other, 
and it is that kind of service which puts America above 
party that he represents and that America can always use 
today. 

And then, “the building of every ship, the casting of 
every gun will be done with a prayer for the peace of 
America.” I thought as he was speaking that we could be 
thankful for a lot of things today; thankful for the fact 
that our young men, for the first time in 25 years, are not 
being drafted for the Armed Services. They can make the 
choice, and we hope many will, to serve their country in 
peacetime as volunteers. 

We can be thankful that for the first time in 12 years 
America is at peace with every nation in the world; that 
for the first time in 8 years all of our prisoners of war are 
home; and that we are beginning to make progress, we 
believe, toward building a structure of peace that is not 
just limited to Southeast Asia and Vietnam, an important 
but not critical part of the world, not just the Mideast, 
which is a very important and possibly a more critical part 
of the world than Vietnam, and not just Europe, which is 
important and potentially an area where confrontation 
would lead to the disaster that all of us are trying to avoid, 
but to build the kind of a peace in the world which will 
cover all the world. 

I have always felt that it was wrong to be Asia first, or 
Europe first. I have always thought it wrong to think just 
of our own nation, except as it related to our living in the 
whole world. 


The world has become very small in those years that 
Carl Vinson has served in the Congress of the United 
States. The world has become much smaller in the years 
when he first advocated the two-ocean navy. Today, 
whether it is half way around the world to the People’s 
Republic of China in Peking, or a third of the way around 
the world to the Kremlin in Moscow, or wherever we go, 
we must realize that there cannot be real peace in the 
world unless there is developed a structure of peace which 
covers not only the small nations, but particularly the 
great powers that have the key to peace or to war in their 
hands. And that is what strength is all about. 

I know that many think that when the President of the 
United States or Herman Talmadge, on this platform, or 
Eddie Hébert out there in this audience, or Phil Landrum, 
or Carl Vinson, any of us, talk about a strong America, 
and let’s not be number two, there is the thought that that 
is jingoism. 

Who cares whether we are number one in arms? I will 
tell you who care: People in every small and weak nation 
in the world, because without America and its strength, 
no small nation would have a chance to survive today. 
That is what it is all about. 

I am not suggesting that America should be the world’s 
policeman. 

I am not suggesting that whenever there is a problem, 
as there was in Korea and then in Vietnam, that America 
is the nation that must go to the rescue of these small 
nations. I am only saying this: that in a world where 
there is nuclear power, and in a world where there are 
superpowers, two in existence and one coming along very 
fast, the People’s Republic of China, we must not leave 
the position of leadership to other nations without having 
the balance that is needed, so that they will see that their 
interest will be served by not using that enormous power 
that they have, either for the purpose of conquest without 
war, or even with war itself. 

I am not suggesting here that Mr. Brezhnev wants war, 
or that Mr. Mao Tse-tung or Mr. Chou En-lai wants war. 
I am only saying this: that reading the pages of history, 
when a vacuum is left and when there is a great power 
with no other power to balance it, then a very dangerous 
situation develops in terms of the threat to the peace of 
the world. 

And looking at the United States and all of the criticism 
we have taken for our role in Korea and then in Vietnam, 
and even in other times, we can be thankful for this: Our 
young men have gone abroad in four wars. They have 
fought bravely. They have died. But we have never gone 
in terms of conquest. We have never gone to seek territory. 
We have never gone to break the peace. We have always 
gone to keep the peace. We have never gone to destroy 
freedom. We have always gone to defend freedom. 

Mistakes, yes, we have made; perhaps in the conduct 
of the wars, perhaps in the conduct of foreign policy before 
they ever came about. But we can be proud that the 
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United States in this century is a nation that is dedicated 
to peace, and that the world needs, as a strong, powerful 
nation, because we do stand for peace and will work for 
peace whenever the case ever arises. 

Looking ahead to the year 2000, and it is very difficult 
to look much beyond that but I think there is a better 
chance than there has been since World War II that 
because the relationships which Carl Vinson has spoken to 
that we have established with countries with whom we 
have nothing in common as far as ideology is concerned— 
in fact, we differ completely with Chou En-lai, Mao Tse- 
tung, Mr. Brezhnev, Podgorny and their colleagues—but 
because of the initiatives we have taken, we may be estab- 
lishing the pattern which will mean that the great powers 
will recognize that the risk of war is too great for them to 
engage in adventurism in any part of the world, and that 
the benefits of peace, on the other side, are so much greater 
that we should use our strength for peace rather than 
for war. 


Let me say just one personal note. I am known as an 
anti-Communist, and I earned that, and I suppose most 
of the people in this audience would say, well, I am against 
the Communists. But let me say, I know the Russian peo- 
ple. They are strong. They are vigorous. They are fine 
people. I know the Chinese people. And whether they are 
on Mainland China or Taiwan or in Bangkok, where 
there are a couple million of them, or in Manila, where 
there are a million, they are sophisticated, with layer on 
layer of history behind them, and also with an ability to 
give much to the world. And I want a world—I want a 
world for these young people that we have heard outside 
a few moments ago in which not only they won’t have to 
be drafted, not only they won’t have to go to war, but a 
world in which they can work with their young colleagues 
in Russia, in China, in Latin America, in Africa, to find 
the answer to such critical questions as how do we avoid 
cancer; to find the answer to such critical questions that 
we are faced with in the field of energy and all of that; 
the answer to how we can work together to make the 
world’s environment better. 


I am not suggesting that it is going to be easy and I am 
not suggesting that because we settled the Mideast con- 
flict, momentarily at least, that we can expect that people 
who have hated each other for thousands of years are now 
going to start to love each other. But I do know this: With 
the kind of power that we have, with the kind of power 
that exists in other nations across this globe, and can exist 
in others, it is essential, if civilization survives, that Amer- 
ica remain strong enough that our voice will be respected 
so that we can play a peacekeeping role because a war is 
unthinkable in the present context in which we presently 
live. 

And that brings me now to Carl Vinson again. He was 
for strength always in his life, and America can be thank- 


ful that because of what he stood for we were strong 
enough to have handled World War I, World War II, 
Korea, Vietnam, with military strength that was neces- 
sary; to have handled the recent airlift which avoided 
what could have been a very difficult situation in the Mid- 
east and helped to avoid an American involvement in the 
Middle East. All of these things he contributed to. 

And a monument must be built to this man, must be left 
to him. We built part of it today with this ceremony when 
we honor him and the great law school, the Walter George 
Law School. 

He would not want a monument built for himself to 
be there in Washington. I don’t know, I have never seen 
him on a horse, I don’t know how he would look on that 
kind of a monument. [Laughter] 

But next to his country, and next to his State of Georgia, 
Carl Vinson loved the Navy most. And so, I have an 
announcement to make today. I have discussed with 
Chairman John Stennis of the Armed Services Committee 
of the Senate, and Congressman Ed Hébert—the Con- 
gressman from Louisiana, the Chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House—and their counterparts, 
a proposal, and they have given me permission, because 
we must do this thing jointly, to make this announcement 
today. 

As you know, we have just begun to develop nuclear 
carriers. The first one was named the Eisenhower, the 
second one was named the Nimitz, the great naval com- 
mander of World War II. The third is just beginning, and 
it will be named the Carl M. Vinson. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:14 p.m. in Willingham Chapel, 
Mercer University, at Macon, Ga. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at the 
Rivermont Holiday Inn for a Meeting With Republican 
November 20, 1973 


Governors. 


Thank you very much. We want to thank you for your 
very warm welcome here to Memphis. When I got off 
the airplane just a few minutes ago, Congressman Dan 
Kuykendall pointed out the last time I was here in Mem- 
phis in 1966 it rained, and I suppose it is going to rain 
again, but that is a good sign. We think that means that 
here in this great Volunteer State, and here particularly 
in Memphis, that we have a lot of good friends, and we 
appreciate your coming out, even though you expected 
some rain. 

You saw Mrs. Nixon a moment ago, and I know you 
need no introduction to the others, but certainly you 
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should see the Governor and the First Lady of the State 
of Tennessee—stand up here, Governor Dunn—and your 
Congressman, Dan Kuykendall. 


Let me say that I am particularly happy to see so many 
very young people here, and as I speak to a group like 
this I always think of the future of ourselves, but your 
future, too. And I think how much better your future 
looks now than it did when I came into office. I remember 
then that there were 300 Americans being killed every 
week in Vietnam. One of the men over here spoke about 
it, and he said, “Thank you for getting us that war over.” 
There he is right there. 


And I recall then that we had over 500 men who had 
been prisoners of war, some of them as long as 5 years, 
and they didn’t get out until it was 8 years, and I remem- 
ber that 25,000 Americans every month were being 
drafted for the Armed Services. And I am very proud of 
the fact that as a result of our policies, that America is at 
peace throughout the world, that there is no American 
being drafted anyplace. He can serve in the Armed Serv- 
ices, volunteer, and I hope a lot of you do, because it is a 
proud profession. 


I know we are all glad that our prisoners of war are 
home. I am glad that we have the lowest unemployment 
in peacetime that we have had in 18 years. We have got 
some problems. They are serious problems in terms of 
our energy, but that is a problem that exists all over 
the world, and all that I can say is the greatness about 
America is that when we’ve got problems, we just get 
out and solve them. And by the time 1980 comes around, 
this Nation, which has half the coal of the world, which 
has lots of oil and lots of gas, which also was the first in 
developing nuclear energy, let’s make sure that we have 
by that time—and that is only 7 years away—that we 
have total independence, so that America hasn’t to depend 
on any other nation in the world for the energy we need 
for our jobs and the rest. 


So to all of you, we are glad we have a peace, the end 
of the war in Vietnam. We are glad that we have avoided 
a war in the Mideast. We also are building what we hope 
will be a peace that will last for all of these young people 
in the years to come. But most of all, let me say there is 
nothing that warms our hearts more than to come out here 
to this part of Tennessee, which has so much history 
behind it, which has so much strength and vitality within 
it, and to receive such a wonderfully warm welcome. You 
have made our day. 


Thank you very much. 
I see this last sign: “I believe in Nixon and America.” 


Let me tell you, I believe in you, every one of you. Thank 
you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:55 p.m., c.s.t. outside the River- 
mont Holiday Inn, Memphis, Tenn., before meeting with Governors 
attending the Republican Governors Conference. 


Energy Conservation Discussions 


The President’s Remarks During a Meeting With 
Melvin R. Laird, Counsellor to the President for 
Domestic Affairs, and John A. Love, Director of the 
Energy Policy Office. November 24, 1973 


THE Present. It is an uncommonly warm day as far 
as the weather is concerned. The weather has been on 
our side up to this point, but not enough to avoid some 
pretty tough and strong actions that we are going to have 
to take on Monday. 

Mr. Love. It is difficult, of course, to get that distribu- 
tion thing equitably spread. 

THE Present. I will make an announcement with 
regard to the steps that we are taking with regard to the 
energy problem on Monday (Sunday) night at 7 o’clock. 
That will be done live. It will not be a long presentation, 
but Governor Love, prior to that time, will brief the press 
on all of the details. I will just make approximately a very 
brief announcement with regard to the steps that we are 
taking so the Nation will be aware, and everybody will 
be aware of how everybody, through cooperation, can 
avoid, as I said, any suffering, but everybody is going to 
have to do some sacrificing in order to handle the energy 
crisis. 

We have been going over it yesterday, and again today, 
and there is general agreement within the Administration 
as to what steps will be taken. We will still work on it over 
the weekend, and the decisions will be announced on 
Monday (Sunday) night for the first time publicly, be- 
cause Governor Love’s briefing will be in the afternoon 
at probably 3 or 4 o'clock, hold for release a.m.’s and 
7 o'clock. : 

He.Len Tuomas (United Press International). Will 
it be on television? 

THe PresweEnT. Yes. We will make the announcement 
on television from here, and UPI can cover if they like. 
[Laughter] 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:40 a.m. in his Oval Office at the 
White House. White House correspondents and photographers were 
present during this portion of the meeting. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 
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November 17 

Following remarks at the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Press Managing Editors Association in Orlando, 
Fla., the President returned to his home in Key Biscayne. 
November 18 

Following remarks at Mercer University in Macon, Ga., 
the President returned to his home in Key Biscayne. 
November 19 

The President today accepted, with deep gratitude for 
his splendid service, the resignation of Thomas A. Master- 
son, of Philadelphia, Pa., as United States District Judge 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
November 20 

The President left Key Biscayne, Fla., to meet with 
Republican Governors in Memphis, Tenn. Following the 
meeting, he continued on to the White House in 
Washington. 
November 21 

The President met at the White House with Roy L. Ash, 
Director, Frederic V. Malek, Deputy Director, and other 
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senior staff members of the Office of Management and 
Budget. They discussed the fiscal outlook for the remain- 
der of fiscal 1974 and preliminary preparations for the 
fiscal 1975 budget. 
November 23 

The President has designated Gov. Ronald Reagan of 
California as his Special Representative for the promotion 


of U.S. trade during a visit to East Asia. Between Novem- 
ber 26 and December 5, Governor Reagan will visit 


Australia, Indonesia, and Singapore and will meet with 
senior officials of the host governments, American officials, 
and local and American businessmen. 

The President has approved a time extension for the 
report of the Emergency Board created on November 1, 
1973, by Executive Order 11745, to investigate a labor 
dispute involving the Long Island Rail Road. The exten- 
sion permits the Board to file its findings and recommenda- 
tions by January 4, 1974, instead of December 1, 1973. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have 
not been included in the issue. 


Released November 18, 1973 
Fact sheet: the USS Vinson 


Released November 21, 1973 

News conference: following their meeting 
with the President on budget matters—by 
Roy L. Ash, Director, and Frederic V. Malek, 
Deputy Director, Office of Management and 
Budget 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved November 16, 1973 


Public Law 93-155 
Department of Defense Appropriation Au- 
thorization Act, 1974. 


Approved November 21, 1973 


Public Law 93-157 
District of Columbia Rent Control Act of 


Public Law 93-156 
An act to amend title 5, United States Code, 
to revise the reporting requirement con- 
tained in subsection (b) of section 1308. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 

The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted November 19, 1973 


RAYMOND C. ANDERSON, of Michigan, to be 
Federal Cochairman of the Upper Great 
Lakes Regional Commission, vice Thomas 
F. Schweigert. 
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